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MOST OF THOSE now writing do so, it has to be faced, as 
anything but the main occupation of their lives. Even 
those commissioned, and those merely allowed, to write, 
do so despite rather than because of events. We can say 
this, without repeating, with an air of discovery, the 
commonplace that war is not conducive to creation. War 
destroys much in the present which threatens the fruitful- 
ness of the future, but it is no distinguisher of values and 
inevitably destroys, too, much that holds the seeds of future 
fineness. Contemplation is one of the first springs of 
creativeness to be choked ; followed by even continuity of 
thought, or carrying a thought unbrokenly to its conclusion. 

Again, we recognize this rather than discover it. We 
realize that while writing reflects the habit of our minds, 
with thought’s fulfilment denied us a different writing 
must for the present do duty. No need for self-pity in that, 
for there are some whom present conditions unbind, some 
to whom they act as irritant to inspiration, and the work 
of these we can accept for what it is worth until unabrasive 
conditions return. We can be the surer in our weighing of 
that worth by knowing that those conditions must return. 
It is our responsibility to our work to insist on a mental 
security for our environment as much as those who plan 
material security for the millions. And it is when we find 
ourselves forming the phrases “ habit of our minds” and 
“ wnabrasive conditions”? that we are aware of the first 
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danger. A danger which may well be disastrous unless 
almost more care is taken than at times the present seems to 
permit. 

War’s tragedy lies not only in the maiming and the 
misery, in the wasting of much that is lived by and the loss 
of so much that is loved. It is to be found, too, in the bitter 
irony that all we fight for, the lives we hope others at least 
may one day be able to lead, have to be planned in time of 
war, by tempers tired and straining for air in an atmosphere 
ridden by hate. Statesmen have this advantage over the 
rest of us; they can plan for war in both war and peace. 
Even so, we see how wasteful in its working, how far from 
achieving its ends with precision, is the machine they 
construct. Those who would plan for peace have to do so 
when their bodies are already employed in an opposing 
direction and their minds, if not in cold storage, are whittled 
by overwork. 

In no spirit of complaint do we admit that four years of 
battles, blunders, blitz, and bullied doggedness do not leave 
the brain alert with its pristine elasticity. And that brain, 
be it remembered, entered the war stored with the reserves 
of peace. We shall enter the peace with no such reserves ; 
with substitutes perhaps—a deeper self-reliance, a firmer 
faith in’our fellows, a tear-choked marvelling at what men 
can put up with and a fired anger that, whether through 
their own fault or others, they should have to. But these 
things, the salvage of a war, are not necessarily the finest 
foundations for a peace. A tired brain needs relaxation 
before it can create. Relaxation takes many forms. Only 
by being aware of them can we decide, if not the direction 
it shall go, at least that which, above all, it must not. 

Tiredness, too, takes many forms. Of these the most 
marked is impatience. Energies that have had constant 
demands made on them want quick results for little effort. 
They are impatient of anything that does not give immediate 
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returns, whether in achievement or appreciation, for outlay. 
Two of the things which produce quickest results are 
violence and simplicity, and the cult of these is the besetting 
temptation of post-war periods. 

Simplicity reduced to its lowest terms in writing is a 
statement that requires almost no thought either to make 
or to interpret. Its content is so familiar that all thinking 
processes have been done before, and its style is merely an 
automatic imitation of that which was originally forged to 
achieve it. Simplicity of this type, which is a form of lopped 
laziness, is seen at its freest in the conversation made before 
the departure of trains, and also in much modern verse. 
It springs from the feeling that the occasion demands 
something should be said, but the speaker is too distracted 
to select what, and is either surprised or satisfied at articu- 
lating at all. 

Violence is a more primitive form of impatience. A 
certain type, when impatient with its own dumbness—which 
in art is impotence—becomes violent. And when it is 
impatient of others’ expressiveness or intellectual serenity, 
becomes violent about that as well. This is another attempt 
to make everything simple for tired minds. If your mind 
is tired and you cannot appreciate others, it is simpler if 
they be like your own. At the expense of richness, curiosity, 
contributory components, everything is reduced to one’s 
own self’s terms. Nothing different, more difficult, more 
direct, more developed, can be tolerated. 

In this state of affairs, the most violent man wins. We 
saw plenty of that after the last war. If it were only a 
matter of style, it would not matter. Violence and 
simplicity, as styles, have their day. But the condition of 
mind which they express does not pass so easily. That is 
a habit, not a fashion, and a habit can become fixed. 

Simplicity of the kind of which I speak is not only the 
refusal to develop, but the turning of the back on what 
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already has developed. It is, as it were, the reduction, first 
of sentences to words, then of words to single syllables, 
and ultimately to noises. It is the negation of the mind. 

We watched its hardening in Nazi Germany, where, 
backed by violence, there was reached the final simplicity 
of only one opinion, one voice, one vocabulary allowed. 
And that is bad enough, but the reason of its badness is 
worse, for it is founded on a fallacy. Man is not simple. 
Though by synthesis of his powers he may achieve 
simplicity, he himself, as a tree is more complicated than 
a blade of grass, is more complex than an oyster. By being 
civilized, even occasionally, he has forfeited his right to be 
simple. He cannot go back. If he does, or even if he 
stands still, he shirks his responsibility—and we destroy 
just that we should have guarded. Our tastes, perceptions, 
sensibilities increase in subtlety as we evolve. Our com- 
plexity is delicately adjusted and must be tended, not 
ignored. 

Man develops towards serenity ; that is not achieved by 
sealing his powers, by making himself smaller, by denying 
and refusing to discipline those very nerve-ends by which 
he suffers but by which he also experiences and resolves. 
His serenity of action and being comes only through full 
acceptance of all that makes him what he is—tired, it may 
be, now ; but only temporarily. And somehow, oddly and 
invariably triumphant as long as he remembers there is no 
victory in himself without vigil. 


ALMOST HANSARD 
By BRYHER 


OUR SENSE OF curiosity has been strangely blunted. It was 
sharp enough in the seventeenth century when news was 
difficult to obtain. Yet if I were asked what change has 
impressed me most in my lifetime, I should not say that 
from carriages to cars, nor, though I have seen both, to 
Spitfires from an aeroplane dragged behind a team of 
horses up a hill; it is the growing unwillingness of people 
to think out an opinion for themselves. 

According to Hansard, rather more than two thousand 
citizens out of forty million care sufficiently about how they 
are governed to subscribe to the Parliamentary Debates. 
It is stupid that there are so few, because these reports are 
one of the few sources of real information left. Only 
Hansard and the New Yorker of current printed matter 
were of any help to my morale in the blitz, and neither are 
easy to obtain. 

Prowling recently among Jacobean comedies, I found it 
necessary to study in detail the reign of James the First, 
in order to relate Beaumont and Fletcher to their proper 
period. Is it cheerful or is it depressing to know that we 
have changed so little in more than three hundred years ? 
For 1603 to 1625 (James and Fletcher both died in the 
same year) almost duplicated our time “between the 
wars”. Substitute Germany for Spain as you read, and 
you will find yourself wondering whether the Spanish 
Match or Miinich come first? There were plenty of solid, 
Protestant Englishmen who hated Gondomar and shook 
their heads about the way their sons had degenerated from 
Elizabethan (or Victorian) days, but they did nothing to 
prevent or change what was easily to be foreseen,’ except 
poor Ralegh, who paid for his indiscretion with his head, 
just as there were some boys recently who died three years 
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too early on the battlefields of Spain. There was plenty of 
intrigue, plenty of scandal, cloaked as usual under virtuous 
words. The Admiral of the Narrow Seas at Dover took 
a pension from the Spanish King, less perhaps from greed 
than from religious motives. So did Cecil, to the consterna- 
tion of our ambassador, Digby, who was an honest man. 
We did not accept pensions in the thirties, but we loaned 
the Germans money and sold them scrap; the results 
were rather worse. Whenever anything went wrong, the 
clergy, the Catholics, and the Puritans ascribed it to the 
heresies of their fellows just as we preach austerity to-day 
or grumble about the lack of religious education. Every- 
body felt that the world was coming to an end. No wonder 
poor James often wept ? 

Yet it is not for nothing that a bulldog is our symbol. 
We get up, oh, how unwillingly, but when we growl, we 
growl. There was no Hansard in those early days but its 
beginnings exist in a handful of booklets only historians 
read, the speeches James made to the Star Chamber or to 
Parliament. Hasn’t this the true note of injured dignity 
reported to-day when the opposition has been particularly 
tiresome? “It was Our intent to have made this the 
happiest Parliament that ever was in Our time: And that 
the lettes and impediments thereof being discerned, all 
misunderstandings and jealousies might be removed, and 
all Our people may know and believe. that We are far 
from imputing any of those ill accidents that have happened 
in Parliament, to any want or neglect of duty, of good 
affection towards Us, by them in generall, or by the greater 
and better number of Parliament men, as We are confident 
(the true causes discovered) they wilbe farre from imputing 
it to any default in Us.” 

I like particularly the notion of a “‘ happy”? House of 
Commons, any one of several ministers might have made 
this speech, returning from a pleasant air trip overseas to 
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the prosaic difficulties of Question Time. And what were 
the “ill accidents ’? ?. Somebody, I presume, got desperate 
after the governmental archives had lost his correspondence 
for several months ? 

Here is another sentence that has been popular through- 
out the ages. “ Although, after their recess at Easter, We 
found they misspent a good deal of time, rather upon the 
enlarging of the limits of their liberties... than upon the 
framing and proposing of good and profitable laws...” 
I seem to have read that in newspapers and heard it in 
trains. Rhetoric, alas, ended then as now with the state 
of the Treasury and the need for subsidies to carry on a 
possible—or actual—war. 

“ And howsoever an humble Petition beare a fair shew 
of respect, yet if under colour of concluding on a Petition, 
a way should be opened to treat in Parliament of the 
mysteries of State, without our Royall allowance, it were 
a great and unusual breach upon the Royall power.” 
Now is that James, being petulant and distressed, or is it 
a minister defending the B.B.C., the sacred Ministry of 
Information, or even 18b ? We even had a real “ mystery ” 
the other day, about the banning of flowers. 

Yet we cared about our liberties then and our right to 
think, which now we seem anxious to throw away. What 
has made us in this present age so anxious to delegate our 
responsibilities to others ? Have we really learned nothing 
in these three hundred and fifty years? There was plenty 
of talk about a New England in 1918, but our planning 
failed because instead of correcting old mistakes we turned 
to new ones. When we have found teachers who are able 
both to instruct and understand then let us talk about 
raising the school age. Bad education is worse than none 
at all. There is no political system that gives freedom to 
the person who most needs it—the child. (Imagine suggest- 
ing to the Board of Education that pupils should choose 
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their own schools and their own subjects !) Nor has any 
“plan” yet considered discords where they first grow, in 
the nursery. We are to encourage large families when we 
do not yet know how to fit the generation that we have 
for life. Boys are old enough to be pilots in war, but in 
peace time we deny them even a limited independence. 
And so, my masters, this mad world continues from wars 
to charters and charters to further wars. 

“The great actions of kings are done as on a stage,” 
James wrote, and perhaps Beaumont and Fletcher thought 
of him when they created some of their rulers, men of 
unreasonable tempers and sudden whims, yet tortured 
too by a more sensitive approach to the problems of the 
time than simpler characters had. There are certainly 
echoes in their work of the many dramas played out at 
Court in the struggles for royal favour, struggles that 
involved, remember, not only personal gain but foreign 
affairs and the direction of English life. It would not hurt 
us to consider our past history before leaping into a future 
less ““new’’ than we suppose. Perhaps some centuries 
hence a historian will turn over the pages of our Hansard, 
as we leaf solemnly these seventeenth century pamphlets, 
and contrast the virtuous speeches mankind makes with 
what actually happens ? There is in both records a whisper 
of common sense, independence, and freedom to be heard 
that will yet win the battle of red tape and make progression 
possible. 


POETRY: 
SNOWDROPS AT DURHAM 


NO STARWARD-POINTING PINNACLES, no flames that leap 
From the lit soul to burning heaven are here ; 

But here a fortress, a defence, a cave digged deep 

In the living rock, where men may cover 

Their heads in the day of battle, hearing 

Neither the thud of hoof-beats, nor the singing 

Of the winged arrow, fearing 

No shock of combat, no assault 

Against the dense-packed, sombre silence of this vault. 


Beleaguered here we cower: the silence presses 
Heavily on our limbs as walls contracting 

When the torturer turns the screw. 

We cannot tell what forces are enacting 

Their desperate conflict, there beyond the walls. 

Is it the combat of time, the old with the new 
Contending, or man with man? The silence falls 

Too heavily here—come, grope your way to the door ! 
Better to face the bayonets, than endure 

The menace of this weight of stone— 


There is no one here on the hill: we are alone. 

The armed men, creeping up hand over hand, 

Up the dark, slippery rock, were a dream 

Of old, forgotten centuries—now let us go. 

Ah, then the arrest ! Then, colder than snow, 

Sharper than ice, a thousand spears advancing 

Stab at the heart, strike with a keener shock 

Than armed battalions—and the wintry spirit 

Flinches in face of the undaunted 

Whiteness of spring, breasting the bitter rock. 
FREDA C. BOND 


Io POETRY 


THE GREY WASHER BY THE FORD 
(An Irish legend) 


CLoTTeD and curdled with light, the water gleamed 
drop by drop dripping from the soul, 

and the aching and the hostile wound 

yearned for reunion with the father soil : 


nor had he dreamed of dying. 


Still that grey washer by the woeful ford 

washed, and the dark curl of water bore away 

all but deliberate sin. But when 

he came with confident strength, and she saw who 
it was, she ceased what she was doing 


and held the rag along her branch-like arm 

and he with horror saw it was his soul, 

his doppelganger, snarl of uneasy night, 

and every part was marked with its own seal, 
sign of the lizard, lion, or the dove. 


And there, o agony, where his heart was 
the bomb had flung its burning fragment in 
and there was only a ragged twist of flesh; 
his living heart was sick as he looked on 
his own blood spurting from its last sudden drive. 


She stood with patience, waiting on his horror; 

passionless service bent her body down 

or made the old bone brittle; and she 

working night-long with her wash had won 
only anger with the nightingale. 


And she cared nothing for her labouring 
and had no love or pity for the rag 
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that gloved with water every crooked finger : 
her drag of labour lulled her like a drug: 
corpselike, she exhibited his soul. 


And he with terror eating at the roots 

of brain and body turned and ran 

and did not stop for any thought or thing, 
but ran the day out and the sun and rain 


and got his death on a far battlefield. 
SEAN JENNETT 


THE* BODY -OF°A=PO0ER 


HEAP THE REMORSELESS fingers of the yew 

Upon this time, when armies clash, and heaps 

Of brilliant men lie bleeding, agony 

Of a remorseless and intractable history. 

Heap the yew here, that lives through all agonies. 


No carving of winter upon this ragged body 
Leaves its thin icicles, no heat or summer 
Dries up its sap or seres its limbs. The yew 
To its own self is true, winter or summer, 
A black, remorseless tree. 
When children climb, 
They mount the solid body of the oak, 
Its waving, weird, and handsome arms. Huge, broken, 
Shaped by time, its finery is strength, 


Summer or wintertime, a magic tower. 


The yew 
Has no sweet magic in the wintertime, 
A little, gnarled, and valorous tree. So too 
In the imagination people climb to heaven 
Upon the limbs of those who die for them, 
Warriors who outlast the pangs of hate, 
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Coming home sated with the spoils of war 

To famished sons and daughters. They are heroes, 
Facing the gun, the towering tank, the fire 

And thrust of deadly enemies, and living... 

Dying their brothers leave cold, acrid bones 

For winds to whisper in, cold ancient tombs. 

They, with their oaken ancestry, live on, 

Fresh as when they were young. 


Heap the remorseless fingers of the yew 
Upon the naked body of the poet, 
Who dies a million deaths for everyone 
Those heroes die. Lean as the yew, he suffers 
Each death, and still writes on. He still proclaims, 
Winter or summer, the undying right of love, 
His life an elegy for those he loves ; 
The yew will elegize his magic grave. 
NICHOLAS MOORE 


PRAYER FOR AIR-RAID DEAD 


BUILD NO BLUNDERING Obelisk, nor any monument 
Into this random agony and desolation 

But let these bleak ruins’ utter remembrance 

Barter broken continence. Let them blow 

Across the face of the City and the Nation 

Rivers wound of absence wintry as inheritance. 

Few dared the sky’s iced whirlpool of torment 

To pluck the lilied moon where currents of evil flow. 


Rather set their cavernous innocence in sepals above 
Gaunt streets of greed. Exalt the highlands of thought. 
Strengthen with grace the city’s cells, and plot 

Cold geometries of snow-crystal that shall be 

Their future world, their gem, their inward society. 


J. F. HENDRY 


STILL-LIFE: BOX AND BOTTLE 


(continued ) 
By OSBERT SITWELL 


In Curagao, on the contrary, in spite of the heat, a brisk- 
ness and liveliness makes itself felt everywhere. The towns 
stands upon banks on either side of the very narrow mouth 
to the harbour, and several bridges that lift up and down 
connect its two halves; a feature which, in itself, imparts 
an interest to a walk in its precincts, for the pedestrian is 
continually obliged to stop, in order to see if a ship is 
approaching, in which case he will be dislodged, prevented 
from crossing for five minutes or so. Round these bridges, 
and on the quays, and in the streets behind them or leading 
down to them, there is a continual bustle and stir. And the 
harbour must surely be considered among the finest, as 
certainly it is to be counted among the most beautiful, in 
the world ; a long lagoon, widening as it bites deeper into 
the grey rock, its waters possess the identical apple-green 
tint of those that wash the stone and marble decks of 
Venice. The whole air of the place, the particular kind of 
energy it manifests, emphasizes its aquatic nature, and links 
it with such other larger and more famous ports, that also 
float upon the water or are intersected by canals, as Venice 
and Constantinople, Syracuse and Amsterdam. And to 
this last, indeed, its architecture makes it curiously akin, for 
Curacao, though it belonged for a time to the Spaniards 
and—like almost every other country in the world—to the 
French, is preponderantly Dutch in feeling and has always 
returned to Dutch rule. The streets, except where they 
abut upon the water, are narrow: there are few open 
spaces in the city, few churches, but the houses on the 
quays, usually two or three storeys in height, are built in 
the sober Dutch style of the seventeenth century and are 
surmounted by the stepped gables of Holland. Such 
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streets might well stand in one of its maritime cities, and 
so, too, saving in one or two respects, might the many 
villas and mansions upon the outskirts. These rather large 
houses, which are mainly responsible for the architectural 
character of the whole place, or, at any rate, for its atmo- 
sphere, instead of being built of small, dark, red bricks, seem 
to have been made of parrots’ feathers, so brightly are they 
painted in lime-green, crimson, pink, yellow, orange, or 
Algerian blue, and they glow in the light of the sun with 
the incandescence of an ember. In front of them, guarded 
off behind railings and grills of wrought iron, stand prim 
little gardens. But, though everything is Dutch in feeling, 
though everything is on the small, neat scale, factual as 
opposed to imaginative, and though there are no wilder- 
nesses, no equivalent to ilex woods with statues, yet the 
attempt to impose Dutch cleanliness and order upon 
riotous tropical nature has not been altogether successful ; 
and in consequence, where we should expect to find box 
hedges, yew trees and ordered beds of tulips, we find in 
their place a tangle of lianas and gaudy tropical blooms ; 
creepers with vast waxen bells and trumpets climb the 
trunks of the jacaranda trees, which spread their azure and 
violet blossom beneath the sky ina sort of effort to imitate 
it, making up for the dimensions and luminousness with 
which they can never vie by the intensity of the vibration 
of its tones that they offer. 

All these details and impressions of the town and its 
surroundings we gained, however, the morning after our 
arrival, for it was just before dusk on a breathless evening 
that we entered the harbour. The natural, ordinary colours 
of the port, as of sea and sky, were then the whole time 
undergoing a phcenix-like mutation, layer after layer of 
palest green fire and of rose, was projected upon the 
tremendous expanse of sea and sky. From the top deck 
we could see huge silver drums that, as if they were the 
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towers and keeps of Norman castles, dominated the entire 
landscape, floating above the flat stretches of rock which, 
even in this welter of glory, still looked so grey. They 
constitute, indeed, the chief feature of the landscape, and 
the main reason for the evident and unexpected prosperity 
of the town, for oil is brought here, by one of the great 
companies, to be refined, and then stored in them... 
From here there appeared to be little vegetation, nothing 
but this skeleton of an island, these cylinders, this green 
lagoon now flushed into unaccustomed tints. No doubt 
there were grey, fleshy cacti and aloes, that seemed cut 
out of tin, growing there, but we were too far away to see 
them, or their colour melted into the rock. 

Nor was there any sign of the glossy-leaved groves of 
that particular kind of orange tree, that bears a small, 
bitter-rinded fruit, and which, by giving its flavour to the 
liqueur, has made the name of the island famous throughout 
the world. In England, for example, this cordial has been 
well-known for at least three centuries, but more especially 
since King George IV set the fashion for it, by defying his 
gout and drinking large quantities of curacao every night 
after dinner, in the conditions of tropical heat within doors 
which he always favoured, under the carved palm-leaves, 
and among the dragons and twisting serpents of the Royal 
Pavilion in Brighton. Indeed it may be that some of the 
inspiration for the lovely if grotesque decoration of this 
pleasure dome, came out of stoneware bottles such as that 
before us, and certainly there were not wanting among his 
subjects those who disloyally insinuated that the gilded 
serpents and silver-scaled dragons were but an exteriorization 
of the King’s monstrous dreams, amounting to delirium, 
the result of an injudicious diet and undue indulgence. 

The next day, however, we saw piles of this fruit being 
carried on board various ships bound for Holland, and 
heard the men who staggered up the gangways under their 
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burden, speaking the tongue which is the other speciality 
of this island, and for which it is—or certainly should be— 
famous. This is called Papaimento, a pleasant name which 
sounds as though it were that of the language spoken in the 
realm of the Magic Flute, or the native means of expression 
before they began to imitate the talk of men, of popinjays ; 
of the macaws and parrots and love-birds of the surrounding 
lands. Indeed, the syllables lead us to recall the words of 
Skelton’s alliterative Speke, Parrot 
“ Parrot, Parrot, Parrot, praty popijay ! 
With my beke pyke my lyttel praty too ; 
My delyght is solas, pleasure, dysporte, and pley ; 
Lyke a wanton, whan I wyll, I rele to and froo:” 


Its real interest, however, consists in the fact that it is a 
tongue that has formed itself on this island within the last 
three centuries, and is now full grown, with its own 
vocabulary and laws of grammar, as similarly the English 
language established itself many centuries ago, and from 
elements equally diverse, from Spanish and Dutch and 
English, as well as from African and Carib derivations. 
We are still drawing in to the harbour, though, and as 
the glow in sky and sea deepened and became more unreal, 
the lamps on the quays and in the streets were turned on 
and began to glitter with a green and primrose brilliance... 
Just inside the entrance to the port, on the right, the tops 
of the stone-walled terraces or ramparts, one above the 
other, of a large stone house exhaling an air of prosperous 
yet modest Dutch dignity, were crowded with heads, for 
the Governor was giving a party, this was his palace, and 
his guests had flocked out to watch the arrival of the big 
ship. Fortunately we were near enough to be able to 
survey the scene in detail. Not gathering dusk itself could 
blur or mar in any way the finery of the women guests, 
because they were dressed in the substantial fullness of the 
Netherlandish fashion of some forty years ago. Thick, 
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elaborate, hot—above all, hot—Dutch dresses, with high 
collars of triple lace, stiffened here and there with whale- 
bone, covered their substantial bodies and necks; above 
came faces, unspoilt by paint or powder, reflecting the glow 
of these last few moments of sunset, and then puffs of hair, 
upon which floated flat-brimmed picture-hats, loaded with 
the same plenitude of ostrich feathers with which Franz 
Hals liked to weigh down the hats of his burgomasters. 
Yet, though such apparel was old-fashioned, it could in no 
sense be considered as old, being, to the contrary, 
triumphantly new, so that these complicated confections 
inevitably evoked the idea of some phlegmatic Ascot in 
the early years of Queen Wilhelmina’s reign, and were 
irresistibly exotic in this setting, as their owners stood 
watching us with a silent, stolid curiosity, while, just 
beyond the walls that hemmed in this peaceful corner of 
Holland, jostled people of every colour, shouting, talking, 
and arguing. Negroes, Spanish Jews, Chinese, Caribs, and 
those vague, drifting Armenians and Syrians who are to 
be found in such numbers and so unexpectedly in this 
quarter of the globe, all were represented. But here they 
looked happy and thus differed from their brothers on the 
mainland. An air of comfort, of order and plenty, seemed 
to pervade the whole city. 

Though its colours are so vivid, nevertheless Curacao 
does not flaunt itself with the same lustre as that other 
island, the landscape of which is emblazoned on the flap 
of the cigar box. There is nothing Dutch about this scene, 
languid and voluptuous yet fiery, for this is the mulatto 
world of octoroon, griffo, zambo, and creole, where music 
is a rumba played on the skulls of animals to a shuffling 
in the dust. Haiti, the black republic, and once the dominion 
of the sable Emperor Christophe, lies only just across the 
water. Though rebellion broods always in this volcanic 
air, though a tornado may sweep away whole forests, yet 
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the place lulls the mind, and soothes the nerves. Neverthe- 
less it was with this island that my first thoughts of war were 
connected, for when I was in the nursery at the age of five 
the Cuban War broke out between Spain and the United 
States, and, I suppose, I must have continued to think of 
it as wrecked by wars and rebellions, and in consequence 
was not prepared either for the beauty, or the wealth and 
luxury that it shows: because the truth is that nearly the 
whole world has in the. space of the last twenty years gone 
down hill, excepting Cuba and Panama alone. 

Until I visited it, I had, in addition, always imagined 
that the scenes that embellish Havana cigar boxes dealt in 
fantasy, and not in verisimilitude, but I found that, in spite 
of the improbability of the scenes they depict, they are 
in the finest sense true. Cuba appears at first, indeed, to 
have realized the fabulous panache of Les Indes Galantes, 
that visionary world of the seventeenth century, where 
figures roped in pearls and crowned with high American 
feathers lounge in the warm and spicy air, play lutes and 
listen to the conversation of fiery-plumaged, bitter-beaked 
macaws upon the branches of a tree of gold. Actually, 
however, it proves to be a variation of the old Mediterranean 
world, but painted in colours that satisfy the esthetic sense 
of native races. In its situation, in its gaiety, in the very 
planning of its rococo churches, their fagades breaking 
into curves, and of its arcaded palaces Havana takes us 
back to the fantastic coastal towns of Sicily rather than 
to the more severe and discreet cities of Spain. It lies 
disposed round the shore in the same way, by an identical 
expanse of blue-green sea, streaked with tails of lilac and 
purple and a still more intense green. There is the same 
luxuriance of flowers, save that here they are many times 
the size, more vivid in hue, more strong in their sweetness. 
Only the patios, the quiet cool perspectives—seen through 
wide open doors—of green plants climbing up pillars 
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of stone and clinging to the flat wooden balusters of the 
balconies, recall the streets of Seville or of other Andalusian 
towns. 

Unlike Curagao, this is a city full of open spaces, as well 
as of narrow streets ; there are many plazas, with a church 
occupying the whole extent of one side, while palaces fill 
the other three sides of the rectangle or square. A small 
formal arrangement of trees and flowers is usually laid 
out in the centre... The palaces in these plazas are now 
for the most part the chief places of exhibition by the cigar 
firms. Cool awnings hang over the open arches of the 
ground floor, and the assistants, dressed with every possible 
exaggeration of stripe and shiny patent leather, stand in the 
doorways to lure possible smokers into their toils, and 
equipped with an American accent sufficient for twenty, 
enjoy the vast cigars that are part of their daily hire, with 
almost too ostentatious a relish ... There are, in addition, 
many more restaurants and cafés here, and altogether, there 
is more open-air life, more leisure and, at the same time, 
even more employment, than in the other island. In fact, 
the same difference is to be felt between the existence here 
and in Curacao as between the two landscapes ; one, dry, 
flat and bare but for cactus and oil drum, the other, full of 
variety, with waterfalls dashing down hills to the valleys, 
the slopes of the mountains luxuriantly clothed with 
vegetation, the plains and fields richly cultivated. 

Similarly, do the people of these two islands differ, albeit 
they share much of the same blood. Curagao, though 
possessing a distinction of its own, has nothing of the 
mingled gaiety and melancholy which inspire everything in 
Cuba... Let us watch them, as they are watching us; 
for in the smaller streets everyone is at the window, looking, 
apparently in a desultory manner, but really with faculties 
most highly trained, at the passers by. This is the chief 
amusement of the day. Continually the doors open and 
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shut, because people live on each floor and are for ever 
going in and out. The women, who come out to shop 
or peer at us from the doors of their shady patios, are often 
strange to look at—strange and beautiful. Every shade of 
mixture of blood finds its representative in this city, and 
skins vary from brown to lilac and gold, all suffused with 
darkest rose. Often the women are heavily painted, with 
a rouge that is almost petunia-coloured, or of so deep a 
crimson that the red flowers they wear above their ears, 
tucked into their blue-black hair, so straight and glossy, 
look pale by comparison. As a rule, they go bare-headed, 
and many still wear shawls thickly encrusted with 
embroidery. 

Behind this old town of which we have been speaking, 
rises another, newer city, inspired by American money and 
example. And very delightful it is, too, with its gay, 
smart shopping streets, so full of varnish and paint and 
brass, and with windows in which everything is set out 
most skilfully. In another direction, along the sea-front, 
spreads a nineteenth-century suburb, with elegant, tall, 
yellow houses, the fronts of which have pillars with ornate 
capitals. These terraces overlook a wide promenade planted 
with flowering trees and shrubs ; and recall, at one moment 
Brighton, another Buenos Ayres... Beyond this, again, 
a very modern motoring road, divided for traffic into two 
halves, with hibiscus and frangipani and tall palms plantep 
between them and at the sides, leads away toward the 
mountains. 

One night we motored along this road so as to dine at 
an open-air restaurant in the country. The air was warm 
and scented, though, mindful of Spanish hours, it was long 
after dark when we started, for we had determined not to 
reach our destination before ten. But, in all such matters 
the Cuban outdoes his Spanish ancestor or exemplar, and 
when we arrived the place was still empty save for the 
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waiters, dressed in their white clothes with coloured sashes. 
We sat in a corner and watched them, as they wandered 
about in a leisurely manner, laying the places, while all the 
time they smoked enormous cigars, which in England would 
have cost five shillings each, but here were merely the 
equivalent of a cigarette. They seemed rather taciturn, 
perhaps being occupied with their cigars, but the band in 
the garden occasionally flared into life with a warm pulsing 
sound of sand-paper and bones and pipes, and then relapsed 
into a green lethargy. Soon they started again, a more 
vivid rhythm. While we listened, to try to catch the precise 
air that was being played, the sound altered—and with it 
the scene. We were in a forest now, before dusk, at that 
moment when the great diapason begins, when a shudder 
passes through the leaves that have lain dead all day, and 
every insect, for green mile upon green mile, with a 
rustling and clapping of its wings, with every variety of 
rustling and clapping and shrilling, gives praise to its 
creator for the sure prospect of a dusk and of the cool that 
comes with it. That is the music of the tropics, a music 
which no other region knows. 


(To be continued.) 


THREE ELEGIES 
NILOTIC ELEGY 


SOMETIMES I SEEMED to see gliding the green 

Ghost of a landscape, sometimes other summers 

Were marginal upon the summer scene, 

Sometimes the river’s waft was wet with rumours 

Of other scents, the tingle of the sea, 

Sometimes the passing walker was the echo 

Of one who waits on other shores for me, 

Sometimes the sliding mask of the felucca 

Spoke of enchanted summer voyages 

Through rhododendrons or past shining bathers 

To all my lost imaginary Venuses : 

Sometimes these thoughts would have their doubtful 
sharers, 

Sniffing the odours of a greensick youth 

That spoilt its promise on the soils of fancy 

And in the rose and tulip found its truth. 

Sometimes I thought how broken and how chancy 

The tides of every sexual river are 

That make the sandy valleys black and fertile 

To crop a maggot summer of despair. 

But yet I weave the rue and yet the myrtle, 

But yet I weave the laurel, and I find, 

Still stained with a green magic from the south, 

Weeds of a boy’s desire, my Theban flood. 

O walls of Karnac, buttress in your blind ! 

From the high sources to the stammering mouth 

I chose the sun and every chance of blood... 


G. S. FRASER 
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ELEGY OF THE FOURTH MONTH 


(From a verse scena, part of a work in progress) 


IN THE FOURTH month the kneeling sun outstared 
The piece of the shadow. We sang, and in our head 
Was a tower. The green its deft intention bared 
To the last bud. And nothing had been said. 

In the fourth month the forest was a shower 

The sky a whistle and in our head a tower. 


The ices field quaked with the running of larks, and 
e air 

Caught them, shook out their uppermost seed of song. 

Unknown summer quickened with sound. Night there 

Was Light with closed eyes, did not last for long. 

And easily each day we raised our head 

For them at rising nothing had been said. 


Spring came to the cloudy window of the ground 
And stood watching the sun. The house was a place 
Of leaning spars of light, of lost things found, 

Of motes and floating dust. And through the chase 
Of hound wind and the antlered moon, sleep ran 
And day was born from a glittering womb of rain. 


The river tantalized, wrestled and fled 

Smouldering through the rocks. O April evening water ! 

We lowered ourselves down. The air was the bride 

Of that primrose river. We saw the primrose shatter. 

The water closed with us. We were clamped in a song. 

We heard it bear the driftwood month along. 
CHRISTOPHER FRY 
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I CAME ONCE to a seaport town, a harbour, 
the sleepless wind passing along its streets 

that lead into the sand, to seawalls and strange 
towers and island-filled streams, an estuary : 


where a grey spine breaks from the curved hills, 

the changeable pebbles gather, the rocks drop with 
springs— 

the blind bay, and the ribbed cloud, and the island whose 
name 

Is Ireland’s Eye, with walls on a brown flank. 


Each month returning brings the darkest midnights 

and the boats lie oarless by the invisible sea ; 

salt drops from their thwarts, and the feathered weed 
flutters, and light scales fall from the nets in the darkness. 


And here on the stones the feet of a single man 
move like a company: now and again 

living fishes twitch in the blackened tubs 
beating like fists in the hollow windless dark— 


eyes that with golden rims have passed between 
the stone and the coral, over the pale shells 
interminable journeys, a cold heart 

crossing the washed levels, the ribbed sand. 


Eyes watch the stars, the Dipper and the Scales, 
cold eyes like water, bright with death’s amazement. 
Long after midnight the unquiet fishes beat 

and the boats settle and move, and the dry salt falls. 


O stony town, where the cold gull comes near... 
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It is most strange walking to have met myself 
between the sand and the water, half in sunlight, 
a mindless figure on the cold beach 

its hands idle, walking to carry a message— 


and from its feet ran back the winding prints 
into the sea. Under those feet the ground 
stirs, and the seasons wheeling rain their leaves 
scattered upon its shoulders and its head. 


Passing each other we had nothing to say, 

but the dead followed him under the dunes, a circle of 
lipless faces 

as children follow music, lagging but following, 

fish in a sea of grass. 


Town in whose seaward streets I faced myself 
where streams draw terrible feathers on the beaches 
and roadways pass to cropped grass, and the sheep— 
how many graves have fallen into the sand 


and the hands and faces mingled 

with the dolphin’s long skull? The sailing island 
whose brown immortal eye follows the shore 
sent up myself to meet me in the sunlight 


the piper whom below the grass 

follow the unwilling dead, dispossessed children 
out of the speechless darkness, fishes and children 
when he had passed into the sand and the light... 


—aAnd once again in a valley road I passed the horses 
dark as stones, breathing like smithy bellows, 
moving uneasily like sighing stones. 

The faces of horses have learned much of death 
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and night that covers those long heads 

brings them the image of an endless darkness 

the falling and the darkness—and I have heard them 
cry out at night, and crowd together till daylight : 


These then, who watched me pass, with a single will 
followed as I went, the twelve hoofs loud 
in the hollow lane, and their white eyes 
sailed through the shadows of trees like lamps carried. 


Who told this secret to those curving necks 
and laid a terror on the longlegged foal 
teaching his round eyes of waste fields of time, 
when as they were not so they shall not be ? 


O seaward town, O road-crossed countryside 
whose meadows ripple on so many heads 

they should not follow me who cannot help them. 
The immortal island watches with brown eyes 


and jointed fossils drop from its cold rocks, 

the shell, the horn, the bones of a dolphin’s hand, 
found by the sea. And the sea in the churchyard finds 
in the sandy ground so many bridals of darkness 


covered in sand, the lover’s wished-for darkness. 
Love is not strong to fight with history, 

and those who love are sometimes buried together, 
sometimes apart, and move like shells 


slowly into the heart of the cloudy hills 

until the slow sea finds them, and the smooth pebble 
carries the net of bone under green water 

and the last stage is sand, the image of time— 
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until the bright sea open their locked hands... 


—My children clamouring for the light’s red pennies 
the lovers calling answerless names are silent—the haunted 
faces of horses find in the work of the day 

a cold peace, with the strange birds, at the plow. 


Here toward morning the pointed fins dry, 
and the wind carries to whitest lintels 

the crab’s shell and the hunted feathers flying 
light as a soul and white in the dry weather, 


but I will leave the bay and the rowing island 
spreading grey rings under the seaward cloud 
the horses calling in the fields and the rushes 
the pale shells of the beaches gathering 


that deep in the blind rocks 


find immortality... 
ALEX COMFORT 


1943 


THE WASTE LAND 
By MONICA STIRLING 


WHEN MARIA SALVADOR was thirteen her father kept her 
away from school for two terms in order that she might. 
accompany him on a business trip to South America. This 
action on the part of her parent filled Maria with a resent- 
ment that reached its climax on her fourteenth birthday, 
which she spent, sick for school, amid the alien corn of 
Mendoza. 

The spot to which she had taken herself and her grief 
was the bench that marked the end, on the western approach 
to the town, of the process of urbanization. In front and 
on either side of her stretched tawny, uneven plateaux 
encircled by row upon row of mountains, mountains so 
huge and yellow, so pullulating with movement—for the 
heat was so great that it was as if the air were become a 
weight beneath which first one mountain then another 
slightly and slyly shifted—that Maria felt as if she were a 
character in a book by Rider Haggard, a feeling for which 
she did not at all care. 

For as long as she could remember Maria had found life 
frightening. But until a few years ago her terror had 
seemed to her worth supporting: since terror was in- 
separable from being alive and being alive was the only 
condition under which she could enjoy the company of her 
mother, an adorable Englishwoman whom she worshipped. 

When Mrs. Salvador died of influenza, Maria’s grief had 
been in no way mitigated by the company of her father, a 
shy man whose never considerable powers of expression had 
been castrated by grief; and the child might have resigned 
herself to the chaos that encompassed her had she not been 
sent, a year later, to a boarding school where she dis- 
covered to her astonishment that happiness might be 
connected with herself. And having made this discovery 
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with great difficulty she greatly resented her father’s com- 
pelling her to leave the place where she had made it merely 
in Eee to attempt something he called Broadening Her 
Mind. 

The longer Maria gazed at the hot wild country before 
her, the greater became her apprehension of the distance 
now separating her from the boarding school at Eastbourne 
where was laid up her treasure. Closing her eyes, she tried 
to evoke the moment at school when, having stood in a 
line to have their temperatures taken, the children scurried 
into their dormitories to change for supper: the clatter of 
footsteps ; the rush of water into china basins ; the slide 
of feet over linoleum; the briskly indulgent voice of 
matron saying ““ Now then, who’s forgotten that sliding’s 
forbidden !”’; the rattle of cubicle curtain rings ; the crisp 
sound of starched cotton frocks being unfolded ; and the 
small deep voice of her friend Hilda asking, ‘‘ What shall 
we do after supper?” But for once Maria’s powers of 
evocation failed her, and she heard, not the orchestration of 
her life at school, but the creaking of a big ship preparing to 
leave harbour, the heavy swish of waves, the bedlam of 
foreign tongues ; she felt the rocking of the train that had 
carried her, from the mouth of the River Plate, across 
apparently limitless plains, to the foot of the Andes to 
this extraordinary little town: this hateful little town, this 
sinisterly apathetic little town, to stand in whose main 
square—all shabby pink and yellow stucco houses and palm 
trees that had not been dusted for years—was to feel as if 
condemned to live forever in one of those globular paper- 
weights inside which tiny figures wait for the atmospheric 
storm that only the shaking of the paperweight can pro- 
duce. Overcome by this impression Maria began to sob 
loudly, bending her head over her knees in order to shut 
off the sight of the country that, because it did not contain 
St. Mary’s School for Girls, she hated. 


Cc 
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Whilst she was thus engaged there came and stood 
looking down at her a boy a year or two older than herself 
whose trousers, of terra cotta coloured canvas, combined 
with his features to give him the look of a red Indian. It 
was Philip Consuelo, the only son of those friends of her 
father to avoid whose company she had run to this bench. 

After watching her for some seconds, the boy handed 
her a clean handkerchief with an air of tender competence 
as untouched by embarrassment as was the tone in which he 
observed, in exquisite Spanish : 

“Poor Miss Maria. I think here in Mendoza we bore 
you very much, no?” 

Maria’s cheeks became pink. 

BvQiecaurse notes 

“T do not see where ‘ of course * comes in. Myself I am 
often bored by people. By almost all such as talk in too 
loud voices for example.” The little grimace with which 
he tweaked the noses of all over loud speakers combined 
irreverence and accuracy so tastefully that Maria began to 
laugh. He laughed too. 

“That is better. And if indeed you are not bored with 
us, what is your trouble? For you assuredly have a 
trouble.” 

“ Only,”’ Maria hesitated, “ that I should prefer to be 
somewhere else.” 

“Somewhere else than Mendoza? ’’ The boy’s benevo- 
lent assurance made way for surprise. “But is it not 
beautiful here ? ”’ 

“Well... I don’t think so. I think—’ Maria stopped 
short as a vision of the lovely, far-off glamour of East- 
bourne floated before her, obliterating the archaic stiffness 
of palm trees and the untender scarlet of poinsettias. 

Without saying any more the boy sat down beside her 
as if by looking in the same direction as her he might see 
with her eyes. And presently, unable to contain her 
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nostalgia, Maria began to describe to Philip the life from 
which she had been dragged. 

Maria’s pleasure in her school had at first been relative. 
In comparison with the industrial town where her father 
worked, and where the lack of trees made her feel per- 
petually thirsty, the outskirts of Eastbourne had seemed to 
her a rural paradise ; in comparison with her elderly, black 
clothed aunts, who affected her as if they had been malignant 
crows—for it seemed to Maria that should she ever succeed 
in bolting the front door against Aunt Amy yet would 
Aunt Lora fly in at the back—the staff of St. Mary’s 
appeared to her romantic reliability personified ; and, in 
comparison with the drabness of the home life across which 
an occasional sickly governess strayed, the ordered routine 
of an English boarding school appeared to her a miracle of 
fruitful orderliness. 

It had not taken long for there to be little to distinguish 
Maria from the other children who hopped about, giggling 
seasonally as birds chirp, saying, “Isn’t the algebra prep 
simply ghastly ?”’ or “ Golly I never thought I’d get into 
the team,” and reverently pasting pictures of a new film 
star named Marlene Dietrich into the stiff-covered note- 
books dispensed to them for Nature Study. 

Soon she forgot her earlier life, as one forgets by break- 
fast the nightmare that ruined one’s night’s sleep. And 
then—just as her teachers were beginning to say, with 
truth, that the little Salvador had improved out of all 
recognition—she met Hilda Brown, and her small, nervous 
person was filled with the immaterial substance possession 
of which is what distinguishes a body that breathes and 
has its being from one that merely breathes. For Hilda 
Brown appeared to Maria Salvador to be of exoticism all 
compact: she was eighteen months older than Maria, 
and more fruitfully intelligent ; had yellow hair which was 
as sweet as balm, as soft as air; played tennis so that to 
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watch her was as entrancing as attending a ballet; and 
despite these glories returned Maria’s affection. There was 
a letter from Hilda in the pocket of Maria’s cotton frock— 
a letter folded so that no crease might mar the clarity of 
the line: ‘‘ Oh darling Maria do hurry up and come back, 
without you everything is mouldy...” 

At the thought of what she was missing, Maria’s face 
became tense with her most characteristic expression: an 
expression which suggested, correctly, that only politeness 
prevented her mentioning the fact that had she been asked 
before her birth if she wanted to come, she would have 
replied in the negative. 

Controlling herself with difficulty, she continued to paint 
for the Argentine boy a picture of Eastbourne—of its miles 
of fertile ground with walls and towers girdled round, its 
gardens bright with sinuous rills, its incense-bearing trees— 
so untouched by any reference to Hilda Brown that 
presently Philip said: “ She must be very beautiful, your 
friend. I should like to make her acquaintance.” 

Then, perceiving Maria to be disinclined to answer, he 
began to speak, with tranquil passion, of the cause of his 
serene preoccupation. 

“It is not because I live here that I love Mendoza. To 
love a place because one lives in it is an imbecile form of 
conceit. Yes—natural perhaps. But many things that are 
natural are also imbecile forms of conceit. No, I love 
Mendoza because it is beautiful. Look, Miss Maria, at the 
mountains—how lovely their lines. And what men are 
doing here is beautiful too. Ah, yes.” He took a deep 
breath, as if the air around him were full of facts whose taste 
appealed to him. “Yes. I don’t know if you heard my 
father telling your father last night about his experiences in 
Russia during the revolution? No, I think you were in 
Eastbourne just then. Well, I have heard that story many 
times—many, many times—but I assure you that each time 
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it seems to me more terrible. Well, after the revolution my 
father went to the Balkans. There he fought again— 
continued to fight, I should say. Then I was born and we 
went to livein France. There, it appears, life was peaceful— 
but I was too young to realize. And of course it did not 
last, because we returned to my father’s home in Spain, 
and he became embroiled in troubles of a political nature. 
(It appears there are usually troubles of this kind in Spain.) 
And then we journeyed here and became Argentine 
citizens. For which,” his voice quickened with an ecstasy 
similar to that with which Maria had conjured up East- 
bourne,” I am very glad. Because here all is beautiful and 
noble. To understand how beautiful and noble you need 
remark one thing only—that the reason why in Europe my 
father became embroiled in first one disaster then another 
was not that he is of a choleric disposition (indeed you may 
have observed that he is, if anything, pacific) but that he is 
an engineer of the first class. He can do things very clever 
and constructive, very useful to the world. In consequence 
he has been much in demand for creating disaster. It was 
long before he realized this. I should have realized much 
before. But then I,” said Philip Consuelo, looking very 
young, “ have a nature infinitely suspicious. However... 
When my father realized in what way he had been duped he 
collected the family and brought us here. And do you 
know ”’—again the note of ecstasy, but touched this time 
with indignation, “ do you know what I heard your father 
say last night? That this place reminded him of a poem 
called the Waste Land. Myself I do not know that poem, 
so it may be I ignore some philosophical connection. But 
never have I heard words of which this place put me less 
in mind. When we came this land was empty—empty, not 
wasted. But now—do you know what we are making to 

ow? Vines and peaches and corn. And little trees. 
Beautiful pale little poplars such as they have in France. And 
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my father no longer blows up bridges. No. On the contrary, 
he erects them. He makes solutions for problems of irriga- 
tion. Once, eight hundred years before Christ, this was a 
place of civilization. The Diaguites used to live here. 
(They were the opposite of the Incas and if you like I will 
show you one of their copper dishes.) And soon it will bea 
place of civilization again. Because, in addition to corn and 
vines and fruit, we shall make things such as are not 
biologically necessary to life. Parks for example. And it 
will all be due to irrigation. It is very wonderful—irriga- 
tion. I should like to explain it to you.” 

There was a pause. Then, abandoning their ambassa- 
dorial bearing, abandoning the scepticism with which a 
premature awareness of the processes of history had en- 
dowed them, Maria and Philip began to talk as they had 
never talked before. Faster and faster, more and more 
vividly—as if in apprehension of those years to come when 
scarcely a part of Europe but would have its place in the 
map across which a thousand journalists and broadcasters 
had traced the legends I saw Warsaw burn, I saw France in 
Disaster, I saw the Fifth Column in Spain, I saw London 
Burn—the expatriated children strove to communicate to 
each other their sustaining visions: the half English boy 
of a Utopia whose name was Mendoza, and the half Spanish 
girl of a section of paradise, miscalled Eastbourne. 


THE QUICKENING 

By DIANA GARDNER 
WITHIN, THE SHED was dark. As well as their bicycles 
and the lawn-mower a bare-faced chest of drawers with 
round wooden handles stood there. In the top drawer 
Mr. Carter kept the shoe-polishing things. 

Amy was cleaning her mother’s shoes in the dim shed 
when the new boy from Mantle’s arrived with paraffin for 
the seven gallon drum. Without seeing her he unscrewed 
the cap, tilted the drum to one side and peered in. Amy 
stopped polishing to watch him. 

He was about sixteen. His strong sandy hair stuck out 
stiffly from beneath his cap ; he had white eyebrows which 
gave his narrow, adolescent face a foxy, but kind, expression. 
She thought he was too thin: his long legs, in thick cloth 
trousers drawn in at the ankles with clips, were a shade 
knock-kneed. As he tipped the can she noticed that his 
wrists were bony and red, and that his coat sleeves ended 
too high on the arm. 

She cleared her throat and blushed deeply at her mother’s 
shoe. 

He started and peered into the shed. By this time he 
was used to the half-light. 

“Sorry, miss. I didn’t know you was there,” he said. 
His voice had not quite broken. 

Amy applied the brush nervously. 

“It’s terrible dark in here always.” She looked at him 
slowly. ‘“‘ Are you from Mantle’s ?”’ 

““Yes.”’ As their eyes met he smiled and hairlike lines 
spread all over his face. 

He’s delicate, thought Amy coming forward with her 
hand in the shoe. 

In the better light he could see her easily: a mousy 
girl of somewhere about fifteen with darting doelike eyes 
and straight hair which fell across her face. 
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“Do you live in the village ?”’ she asked. 

“No, I bike over from Farnborough,” he answered. 

She looked at the toe of the shoe: patent-leathered, 
pointed. 

“* Where do you live?” 

‘Next to the Rose and Crown.” 

She tied the button on the shoe. 

Olive 

He bent down and balanced the full can on the drum. 
Together they watched the paraffin squirt out. 

He straightened his back stiffly. 

Amy felt very sorry for him. He was only a boy and 
yet he had to lift a man’s weight and ride a heavy bicycle 
with a huge basket on the front of it. She looked at her 
own bicycle gleaming in the shed. 

He saw it too. 

“Nice grid that.” 

She unbuttoned the shoe. 

“Do you ride much ?”’ he asked. 

“ Only with Mum and Dad.’’ It slipped out. 

Just then the scullery door opened with a rattle as if 
Mrs. Carter had stubbed her toe against it. The youth 
poured out the last of the paraffin; Amy hastily polished 
the second shoe. As Mrs. Carter put her head out of the 
door the youth took the empty can and went off. 

The next time Mantle’s boy called Amy was polishing 
the handlebar of her bicycle. They were too shy to speak : 
he just filled the drum and went. She rushed round the 
other side of the bungalow in time to watch him go down 
the path, carrying the empty can. 

The following day she saw him almost hidden by the 
basket, pedalling from side to side of the road, whistling 
aimlessly. As soon as he saw her he straightened up and 
passed her in silence. She pretended not to see him. 

He was half an hour earlier than usual when he came 
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again and she was in the kitchen. She heard the clank of 
the empty can as he caught it by accident against the door 
of the shed. She went to the scullery window and looked 
out just as he turned the corner of the bungalow. 

This time Mrs. Carter noticed. “ It’s not a bit of good 
you thinking about that errand boy, my girl,” she said 
crisply. “He ain’t our sort.” 

That decided her. 

When he came again Amy asked him if he went often to 
the pictures. 

He was confused. ‘‘ Sometimes—I mean—” he looked 
at her sideways and the colour flooded his narrow face, 
“IT mean—will you come with me one day?” He gripped 
the can with his bony hands. “ Don’t think—!” 

“Thanks,” said Amy. “I'd like to.” 

They went on his half-day. They sat in the shilling seats 
and he gave her some toffees. 

As they came out Amy asked shyly, “ What’s your 
name ?”’ 

“ Victor.’’ He was in his best suit, which he had also 
outgrown. 

“Thank you very much for taking me to the pictures, 
Victor,” she said, so softly that he scarcely heard. 

No one saw her leave the bus by the farm and walk 
over the hill to the bungalow. She was only a few minutes 
late for tea. Her mother, however, noticed her excitement. 

“‘ Whatever’s the matter with you, my girl?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Mrs. Carter looked at her closely. “I don’t know so 
much.” 

Amy went to her own room as soon as she could. Here 
her photographs of film stars shared her secret. She felt 
very happy and was also a little near to crying. 

The next time he came she did not go out to see him, but 
watched him going down the path from her window. Later 
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on she went into the shed ; the seven gallon drum had been 
put neatly in its place. She put her fingers on the cap for a 
moment and thought hard about him. He had been here 
and had touched this. She looked at the smear of paraffin 
on the tip of her finger with a beating heart. 

In the kitchen she blushed to the roots of her hair. 
Mrs. Carter, doing the washing up, had her eye on her. 

The following week Amy was in the shed when he came. 
He started, blushed, and nearly dropped the cap of the 
drum. 

“Where was you last week ?”’ he asked timidly. 

She hung her head. ‘“ I saw you from the window.” 

“I meant to ask you to the pictures again,” he said. 
He was handling the cap with both hands, his feet shyly 
apart. 

“ ’d—l'd love to go,” said Amy. 

“Can you come to-night then ? I c’ud meet you on the 
hill and we c’ud catch the bus in.” 

She thought quickly: she was supposed to be in bed 
by eight o’clock, and she was not allowed out after six. 

She looked at his eager face. 

pay (es; epleasemel dalikestoxcome@ 

He threw the cap into the air and caught it again. 

“Tl meet you at half-past five—on the hill.” 

He emptied the can and went away. When Amy entered 
the kitchen her heart felt full enough to burst. 

Mrs. Carter looked up disapprovingly from her place 
at the table. Mr. Carter had his back to the fireplace, his 
hands in his pockets, and his slippered feet well apart. He 
blew under his moustache, looked at his wife, and winked. 

Amy went scarlet. 

“ Love’s young dream, huh ?”’ he said. 

Mrs. Carter’s face set. 

“ Amy has no business talking to boys like that. And 
it’s your job to stop her, Dad.” 
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He grew serious. 

“ Your mother’s right, Amy my girl.” 

He sat down nervously and picked up his newspaper. 
He hated to display his authority. 

Amy went from the room silently. She was far too 
excited to feel any other very strong emotion. The film 
star pictures were also less interesting. 

The clock in the sitting-room struck five. Another half 
hour. She got into her blue dress, new silk stockings 
and strap-over high-heeled shoes. She dabbed a 
little powder on her nose which, in her excitement, had 
grown shiny. At twenty past she put on her coat, took up 
her handbag, and went into the hall as softly as she could. 

Mrs. Carter was washing up and her father, no doubt, was 
feeding the hens at the top of the garden. She tip-toed to 
the front door, opened it gingerly and crept out. She 
pulled it to and closed it with a sudden, tiny bang. She did 
not think her mother had heard. 

It was a lovely evening: shafts of golden light lay 
across the hill opposite. She went swiftly down the path, 
not daring to look behind her. She unlatched the gate and 
slipped into the road. A little lower down she threw her 
handbag over the hedge and climbed after it into the field, 
between the brambles and wire. 

She drew herself up. The grass was thick at her ankles 
and in the distance to the right she could make out the path. 
Nearly choking with happiness she caught up her bag and 
leaping, ran as fast as she could toward the slight form 
that awaited her at the top of the hill. 


THE BRASS CANDLESTICK 
By MAURICE FRIDBERG 


Do not ask me how Papa Gilblatt lived, for I do not know. 
I have never imagined him eating or sleeping like a normal 
human being. I cannot remember him as a man, except 
that he wore a watersilk jacket frayed at the cuffs and that 
he had a snow-white beard trimmed square. But as a spirit 
I can never forget him; nor can he ever be forgotten by 
anyone who sought the justice and advice of his unusual 
court. 

He was the doyen of the district, a modern Solomon, 
and he sat in the front parlour of his small house all through 
the hours when people quarrel and when problems of life 
become knotted. He sat among his books, giving advice, 
talking quietly, and settling his peaceful influence all 
around. He never became excited or urgent in his manner. 
When he was puzzled he would close his eyes and lie back 
on the high velvet-covered chair, and after a few moments, 
during which time one had the impression of him com- 
muning with an invisible Master, he would look back and 
in the same quiet voice he would provide the solution. 

Most of the problems he was called upon to solve were 
of a domestic nature ; a family quarrel, a faithless wife, a 
gambling husband, a wayward child. But it was said, too, 
that many legal giants came to his front parlour to discuss 
an unusual case or a troublesome point. 

The first time I came to Papa Gilblatt was when my 
grandfather died and left a will, the conditions of which 
were of a most complicated nature. My grandfather was 
half mad ; but that is another story. Enough to say that 
Papa Gilblatt interpreted the will to the complete satisfaction 
of all the members of my family. And for my part I am 
everlastingly grateful for the opportunity of meeting this 
man above men. 
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After the settlement of the will I begged him to allow 
me to come and listen to him during his court, and he 
readily consented. I came often ; sometimes once a month, 
or even once a fortnight. Now and again the troubled 
people who came to seek advice were disturbed by my 
presence and I withdrew, but on most occasions they were 
too absorbed and heated with their own difficulties, and 
they took little notice of me as I sat in the corner of the 
room. 

Papa Gilblatt always calmed the storms by his wisdom, 
and his visitors often left him as if to start a new life. This 
was conspicuously so in the case of the middle-aged lady, 
Madame Prideaux. It was rather a coincidence that her 
trouble was similar to my own, for she, too, came to Papa 
Gilblatt with the problem of an unusual will. 

She told her story with a certain amount of emation. 
Twenty-five years before, she had married the poor but 
honest Henri Prideaux. He had been poor only in his own 
right, his father being a banker. Henri had not been in 
agreement with his family on the subject of respectable 
usury, and had broken himself away from them to seek a 
living with his own hands. 

At the beginning of their married life he had not been 
successful, but they had been extremely happy nevertheless. 
Later, twelve or fourteen years later, Henri had changed 
his work, and by careful living (in which they had denied 
themselves even the smallest luxury), he had been able to 
buy an old-established leather-worker’s business in the 
centre of the town. 

From the time Henri had first put on his apron the 
business had prospered. Soon they moved from their small 
cottage to a good brick house on the outskirts of the town, 
and for several years life went smoothly. Then suddenly 
Henri had died. 

It had been over a year since the death of her beloved 
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husband, but Madame had not done anything about the 
will he had left, so overcome with grief and humiliation 
had she been. 

And when Papa Gilblatt pressed her gently to tell him 
more about the contents of the will, she sobbed, and 
between her tears she told him of the single item that had 
been left to her, the brass candlestick. 

For a few moments there had been complete silence in 
the room. Madame Prideaux had composed herself, and 
she was sitting, sad, but obviously relieved. Papa Gilblatt 
was leaning back, thinking, or communing with his Master, 
and then he spoke, quietly, asking questions, and pene- 
trating into the unusual circumstances of the case. 

He learned that although Henri was by no means a 
wealthy man at the time of his death, he had left all his 
possessions to his own family who were already fabulously 
rich. And he learned more of the private life of Madame 
and her late husband. How, when they had been poor and 
humble, she had sat up all night nursing him through an 
illness when there had not been enough money even to pay 
for a physician. And when, in later years, after they had 
become moderately comfortable, they had tended to 
separate the spirit that had made them as one. But never 
had they quarrelled or had they been unhappy. 

All this, Papa Gilblatt considered carefully, often closing 
his eyes for several minutes. Then he continued his probing 
until apparently he had found the reason for the humiliating 
bequest. It was after Madame had told him, in answer to 
his question, that during the time she had personally nursed 
her late husband, it was by the light of a candle. 

“ To be the subject of such a tribute,” he told her, “ is 
to be a part of heaven. Your husband placed you beyond 
the world of material wealth. He left to you a symbol of 
his gratitude and love.” 


At the words of Papa Gilblatt a new vision came into the 
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woman’s eyes, and she thanked him many times and blessed 
him and kissed his hand before she left. 

One could feel the rebirth of life in that room after Papa 
Gilblatt had given his solution. It was always like that 
with his troubled visitors. 

“ Tell me, Papa Gilblatt,’’ I said to him as I was leaving, 
“are you sure you always reach the true solutions of the 
problems that are put before you ?”’ 

It was not that I doubted in the slightest his sincerity or 
the truth of his wisdom, but as I had been sitting listening 
to the tale of Madame Prideaux and all the puzzling com- 
plications of the secret mind of Henri, I wondered if man 
could do more than guess the logical solution to a problem 
such as this. Even placing Papa Gilblatt above ordinary 
men, I wondered... 

He was looking at me gravely as he said, “ There are 
times when I am not at all sure.” 
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FIVE GREAT POETS. THE HERITAGE OF SYMBOLISM. 
C. M. Bowra. Macmillan. 15s. 
WE ARE SO preoccupied with the threats and dangers which 
encounter us, that we hardly see a tree or remember a 
poem. Sometimes a feeling irritates us that we have come 
to the end of a period, which began with the Renaissance, 
had its great hours, its poets and heroes, its rising and 
falling tides, and which now comes before our still doubting 
eyes to its conclusion. The five poets Mr. Bowra is dealing 
with, having seen the failure of the nineteenth century 
mechanistic and materialistic optimism, tried hard and did 
their best to give this time an end worthy of its so promising 
beginning, and attempted, too, to show a way out of the 
confusion which would end in wars and revolutions. They 
knew and partly desired that end. They failed where they 
wanted to be savious, not so much because they were so 
wrong, but because they were misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. That goes not so much for Rilke and Valery, 
but it is tragically true for George and Yeats and most 
defeating for Alexander Blok. These men, who almost 
found the way to grasp Beauty with words and almost 
succeeded in realizing a life of Beauty and Liberty in 
boundless creativeness—all had the bitter taste of defeat 
on their tongues at the end of their lives. Paul Valery 
could even watch the last consequences with his living 
eyes. Small men who try to compare their own limited 
and artificial lives with the lives of those poets will go on 
calling Yeats a fascist perhaps, George a homosexual, Rilke 
a clerical, of Valery and Blok they have never heard. 
And yet of each of these poets we can say what Rilke wrote 
about the men of the Renaissance :— 
Das war ein Mann, der immer wiederkehrt, 


wenn eine Zeit noch einmal ihren Wert, 
da sie sich enden will, zusammenfasst. 
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The New Soviet Theatre 
JOSEPH MACLEOD 


“* A most exciting book.”—Dame SysiL THORNDIKE, D.B.E. 

** The picture is not only coherent but remarkably comprehensive, 

for it includes short treatments of the theatres of each of the many 

countries in the U.S.S.R., and these range from the fully developed 

Georgian and Azerbaijan theatres to the immature play-houses of 

Buryat-Mongolia and the Eskimos.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net 


Bunyan Calling 


A VOICE FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
M. P. WILLCOCKS 


To see a genius truly we must watch him standing out against 
the background of his own period. In this book, by the author 
of Mary Queen of Scots, we see Bunyan depicted with the seven- 
teenth century behind him. Bunyan is the voice of the people, 
and behind him are the dispossessed, the first English communists 
who tried to dig up the waste lands, and the Puritans, who tried 
to live the good life. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Aeschylus: The Prophet of Greek 


Freedom 
AN ESSAY ON THE ORESTEIAN TRILOGY 
J. T. SHEPPARD 


By relating The Agamemnon to the rest of the trilogy, the author 
has put the play in its true setting ; secondly, his examination of the 
other two plays has brought out the greatness of these dramas ; 
and, thirdly, he has shown how Aeschylus dealt with that grim 
problem of persuading men to substitute reason for force. 


(Volume No. IV of THomas Mursy’s “Interpreter” Series.) 
2s. net 
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Da hebt noch einer ihre ganze Last 
und wirft sie in den Abrund seiner Brust. 


Those poets which we classify as symbolists equipped 
themselves with a theory and a usage of poetical expression 
which was universal enough to absorb and transform 
into pure art the limitless possibilities ranging from mystical 
experience, visionary prophecy to the hard facts of the 
machine age and the Russian Revolution. They rejected 
politics, not because they wanted to cut themselves off 
from life, but because they knew of a truer, more direct 
and more universal approach to it. In living up to their 
spiritual experience, reached through their poetical genius, 
in their awareness of their glorious moments, and even of 
their defeats, they achieved that rare unity with reality 
which cannot be attained by smaller means. Now, when 
the disasters which they foresaw have become true, we 
look back in amazement and confusion. Grim mercy has 
taken the place of love, lament the place of Beauty, and 
what we have inherited is that fragment of death of which 
we cannot rid ourselves. We can hardly claim to have 
their great visions of things to come. We soon become 
cynical or despaired, easily ready to surrender to the 
politics of the day, often without believing in their 
sincerity or ability to carry out plans. Our major poets too 
often retire into a publishers’ or broadcasters’ tower. One 
of our poets has truly seen the time in which we live, when 
he wrote after hearing a nightingale at midnight :-— 


A poet in the olden days would have made a song 
of your song and the starlit night 


But now it is different : 
You sing but we are silent, 
our hearts too sadly patient 
all these years... 


In these lines of Herbert Read there is a unity of historical 
experience of a higher order and a masterful poetical 
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“Meet me at Derrys’ 


is a favourite Postscript 
to many letters in these days. 


HE personal visit to Derrys offers amenities that 
are unique. First, as a shop it is one of the 
show-places of London, with a century-long 

name for style and quality. 


Pe famous Rainbow RESTAURANT is certainly a place 
to see, and, once seen, always to remember. ‘The Lounge 
is a favourite rendezvous, every day full of friends meeting 
friends. 


“ ARDENS IN THE SKY.” The Derry Gardens, 100 feet 

(5 in the air overlooking London, have been likened to the 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon and are known all over the 

world. ‘Travellers from every corner of the globe have been to see 
them; it is one of the points in the London itinerary. 


Every week in the summer, the Gardens are handed over to one of 
the well-known Hospitals of London, and over £20,000 has been 
raised by shilling voluntary subscriptions. 


The Metropolitan station at Kensington is practically inside the Derry 
Building, and it is in direct communication with the London 
terminus stations—“ under cover all the way.” 
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expression, showing well what poetry can do to make us 
realize painlessly and with the simplicity of a song where 
we stand to-day, who we are, what we can do in a difficult 
situation without losing our dignity, without just surrender- 
ing to the past. Interregnum indeed, not necessarily of 
despair. Not to have real prophetic art does not mean 
that we are bound to be retrospective. Awareness of the 
present is perhaps most difficult and we are not without 
hope as long as we keep and develop that sense. Full of 
doubts, we are looking into the future. Who are going to 
be the coming key-men? The managers, the bureaucrats, 
the chicken-eating sons of parsons ? They and their society? 
We and our lonely art ? Or Man liberating himself, capable 
of enjoyment and suffering, using the gift of his senses, 
creative and living, achieving unity with the universe and 
an art which has again become the living rounded ex- 
pression of life, being life itself. 

The Symbolists restricted themselves voluntarily - in 
many ways, intensifying and sharpening their efforts 
in order to attain a greater driving power against the odds 
of a hostile time, thus fulfilling their mission of Beauty. 
That may be one of the reasons why they often seem 
mannered and difficult. They had to set themselves higher 
aims than they were capable of achieving. They did so 
consciously, knowing their limits, and that is why we are 
so moved when they suddenly reach for one sentence 
only perhaps, worth a lifetime, beyond all bounds and 
limits. That is, too, why we are so touched by the failure 
of their own lives, burned by their own flames. 

Mr. Bowra is offering us at this moment his work about 
five symbolist poets who incidentally were the most out- 
standing ones of their time. He has done them and us a 
great service. He succeeded in getting to the point and 
giving a close and full statement of a highly complicated 
and not yet fully closed chapter in literary research. In 
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narrowing his presentation to a selection of five poets he 
certainly was able to give a more rounded and more 
compact picture, but on the other hand he had to omit not 
only most valuable material, but he committed rather an 
injustice to poets who were just as important and would 
have given Mr. Bowra’s work a variety and a fullness 
which could have made it an all-embracing and final work 
about the symbolist movement in poetry. Those restric- 
tions might have been forced on Mr. Bowra by the difficulty 
of reading foreign, almost untranslatable, languages in 
which some of the poets, for instance the great Hungarian 
genius, Ady, wrote. Works about literary movements 
which have spread over continents cannot be fully satis- 
factory unless co-edited by writers from the language 
groups concerned. There is no fault and not much lacking 
in Mr. Bowara’s presentation of the five poets, the aims of 
their movement and their place in the happenings of their 
lifetime, but reading for instance the English translation 
of Stefan George’s poems I can just gather what I am 
missing having to read Blok in translation. I ought to 
apologize to Mr. Bowra for this criticism which has little 
to do with the merits of his own book which gave me so 
much pleasure and delightful hours of reading and medita- 
tion. 


FRED MARNAU 


INTERTRAFFIC. StTupigEs IN TRANSLATION. E. S. 
BATES. Cape. 85s. 6d. 


TRANSLATION Is OF vital importance to-day for we cannot 
understand other nations unless we are acquainted with 
them, and the easiest method in these times of restricted 
travel is to know their books. Yet it is the most neglected 
of the arts, and much of what Mr. Bates says about the 
academic and non-academic approach to translation is true. 
Men who are unable to create themselves often turn to 
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New Nelson Books 


Guide to the Stars 


DR. HECTOR MACPHERSON 


An up-to-date handbook of practical astronomy. Not only 
interesting to the ordinary reader, but of value to war workers 
engaged on night observation. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


TWO NEW “DISCUSSION BOOKS ”’’ 


Social Reconstruction 


M. ALDERTON PINK 


A provocative study of present social conditions and their 
adaptation to a real ‘‘new order.’’ This should prove a 
‘Discussion Book ’’ in every sense of the term. 


Aristotle 


A. Eo TAYLOR: MA: Dice; LL.D. 


A succinct and balanced account of the work and thought of 
one of the foundation thinkers of the world. Aristotle has 
many pertinent things to say regarding our modern problems. 


Each 3s. net. 


READY SHORTLY 


HORRABIN’S 


Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol. 7 July 1942 — January 1943 


J. F. Horrabin brings his famous ‘‘ war at glance’’ series up to 
date. He has a heartening tale to unfold in terse prose, 
illustrated with many maps. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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rendering the thoughts of others, yet it is just such people 
who are often tied to obsolete forms and are least in touch 
with contemporary life. The volume deals with Italy, 
where more translations appear than anywhere else in 
Europe, though many books are barred for political and 
religious reasons, with China and Japan and the difficulties 
of presenting a work of which the earliest edition known 
was centuries younger than its composition, and with the 
Greek and Latin classics. There is also a section on 
the Bible, perhaps the most interesting in the book, for the 
general public is seldom aware of the many changes imposed 
upon the text throughout the centuries. 

Two things mar, however, this otherwise excellent 
volume. One is a prejudice against American scholars 
that is hard to understand when we owe so much to their 
careful and patient work, the other is a dislike, on a purely 
class basis, of nineteenth-century English writers. It is 
character and not income that determines a man’s achieve- 
ment. 

BRYHER 


THE DIARY OF A DISTRICT OFFICER. KENNETH 
BRADLEY. Harrap. §s. 


A PLEASANT ACCOUNT of one year in the life of a district 
officer in Northern Rhodesia. The author describes in 
some detail how indirect rule by native chiefs is being 
substituted for the direct rule of white officials. He touches 
on several problems, in particular soil erosion, and the 
relationship between agriculture and latrines, for villages 
tend to move from a polluted bush and thus slow maturing 
fruit trees are not planted. He has some amusing stories 
of wild life and of his travels. This would be a good volume 
to recommend to American readers interested in empire 
administration. 
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